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CHOOL AND THE 


HOME. 


THE TRUE MAN. 


His qualities depend, not upon fashion or 
manners, but upon the moral worth; not on per- 
sonal possessions, but on personal qualities. The 
Psalmist briefly describes him as one “that 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart.” 

SAMUEL SMILEs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S PENNY. 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH. 


OUR-year-old Marjorie had a penny to 
take to Sabbath School, and she was very 
proud of it. It was a shiny new penny, 

and she thought all the way to church about how 

she would march up and put it in the primary 

collection basket. Aunt Dora wanted to carry 

it for her, but Marjorie would not let her. She 

held it tight in her chubby little hand till it 
grew all moist and sticky. Then she put it 
to sleep in her handkerchief. Then she forgot 
all about it; and, when the Sabbath School 
stood up to sing, it rolled down on the floor and 
right under the superintendent’s feet. 

' Aunt Dora was dreadfully ashamed, but 
Marjorie wasn’t ashamed one bit. She trotted 
down the aisle after it, and never minded at all 
that all the Sabbath School scholars looked at 
her. 

Then she put up her little blue-shod feet and 

‘looked very lovingly at her blue stockings 
and slippers. She patted and petted them with 
her little soft fingers until the bell rang and it 
was time to march into the primary room. 

Marjorie trotted in as happy as a bird. She 
had forgotten all about her penny. But, when 

' the collection time came, she couldn’t find it. 
‘Then she began to ery. She cried and cried. 
At last the teacher had to send her in to her Aunt 
Dora, for little girls who ery all the time cannot 
get any good out of the Sabbath-School lesson 
or let anybody else get good out of it. 

That night when Marjorie took off her wee 
blue slippers, what do you think she found? 
The penny! 

“Oh, goody, goody!” she cried. ‘‘Now it 

_ can go in the c’lection after all.” And in the 
* morning nothing would do till dear Aunt Dora 
promised to go with her to her Sabbath- 
School teacher’s house and take the penny. 

“Ym going to take some money to Sabbath 
School every time,” she said, ‘‘but I’m not going 
to drop it or lose it any more, ’cause mamma’s 
going to put a pocket in my Sunday dress. 
She’s going to put it in just to hold my penny.” 

**Oh, that will be nice. I wish all the other 
children’s mothers would do so, too,” smiled 
patient teacher. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS DAUGHTER—Vown LENBACH. 


MARCH. 


Tue hills lie panting in the noonday sun, 
But frozen lie beneath the midnight blast. 
Now southern breezes gently toss the boughs, 
Now clouds of snow and sleet go flying past. 
The mellow morning gilds the dormant mead 
And wakes the brooks to melody again; 
The east winds, white and swift, shut off their 
song, 
And seatter myriad jewels in her train. 
And yet, old March, go bluster as you will, 


And strive to cheat us with your changing 
moods, 
Already April waits to take your place 
And bring the fern and cowslip to the woods. 
And so, faint heart, remember in the storms 
That it was ever thus, through all the years, 
That storms must come before we joy in calms 
And brighter blossoms grow from April tears. 
Putra BurteR BowMan. 


There is no moment without some duty. 
CicHRo. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


TOVGOVOR NOT TO GO. 


Way should I go to church to-day? 

’Tis a great deal easier at home to stay. 

Then there’s dinner to get, and other work, too; 
I can’t see why next Sunday won’t do, 

As I don’t feel at all like going to-day, 

I believe ’tis better at home to stay. 


But, then, there’s the blessing; I’d miss that, 
too; 

And, again, life’s Sundays are getting few; 

I know I can go to church if I try; 

The time may come when I can’t, bye and bye. 

There’s a time to work and a time to pray; 

I believe I’ll go to church to-day. 


’Twas not such a difficult thing to do, 

i went to church, and enjoyed it, too; 
My household cares somehow seem lighter; 
And all the world seems so much brighter. 
The service was good as it could be, 

The sermon, somehow, just suited me. 


The pastor said that the world as a whole 

Oft feeds the body, but starves the soul; 

And I thought how we work and worry and stew 
Six days in the week, often Sundays, too, 

For worldly goods we must leave some day, 
And imagine we can’t spare the time to pray. 
Christian Life. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


BY MAY MANNERING, 


T’ was a cold day. The milkman said- it 
was “but 2 above” on the thermometer 
at the drug store on the corner. Drivers 

of slow teams, loaded with material for the new 
church which was being built on the next block, 
flapped their arms about, hugging themselves in 
trying to get warm. Small boys and girls on 
their way to school ran as fast as they could. 
An old woman, wrapped up in ragged black 
woollens, from which a bundle of sticks and 
broken boards stuck out, tottered along, bowed 
over, her face nearly covered up in an ancient 
hood which had been darned and patched until 
little of its first material was left. 

The ground was frozen hard. There seemed 
not a grain of food in sight for the pigeons who 
lived up under the eaves of a large near-by 
building. : 

A little boy of seven years stood at a window 
high up in a tall apartment house, with face 
pressed to the glass, looking down and thinking 
about the scenes in the street below. 

“T left half a biscuit on my plate at breakfast, 
mamma,” said the boy. “There were many 
crumbs, too. May I have them all if they are 
there now?” 

“Yes, dear. But surely you cannot be hun- 
gry, for you’ve just left the table.” 

“No, I’m not hungry; but I think the pigeons 
are, and I want to throw out the food to them.” 

“The weather is so cold that the window can 
be open but a moment this morning, Ned. Let 
me help you.” 

So the bread and crumbs were hastily thrown 
out, and two pigeons quickly flew down to eat 
their breakfast. Just then a poorly clad man 
turned into the street from a passageway be- 
tween buildings. He ran to the half biscuit 
which the pigeons had not touched, and put 
it into his pocket. Then he hurried back again 
through the alley. 

“OQ mamma, a man has come to feed, too!, 
He has my half biscuit. I didn’t have time to 
crumble that big piece up for the pigeons, you 


know. The pigeons thought they would pick 
up the little crumbs first, I think, and then, 
when they were not so hungry, they could take 
time to eat the big piece.” 

“A man, did you say, Ned? Oh, he must have 
been very hungry!” 

Uncle Tom came in just then, and Ned told 
him about it. 

“He is peeping out from that alleyway now, 
that same man is!” exclaimed the child. 
“Now he is looking up at this window! He is 
making signs to his mouth. He is putting 
pieces of my bread into it!” 

Mother hurried to the window. Tom, 
though a school-boy of seventeen, uncle to Ned, 
was a tall, athletic fellow, and he, too, ran to 
the window, then snatched his hat and coat and 
rushed downstairs, out of doors, and across the 
street. The poor man stood there, close to the 
corner, trembling with cold, in his thin, ragged 
clothes, his. face pinched with hunger He 
looked up with fear at the young man who had 
so suddenly appeared before him. : 

“Are you as hungry as that?” asked Tom. 

“T am starving!’”’ said the poor man. 

“No home? No work?” asked Uncle Tom. 

“A home, yes; but wife and two children 
starving there. Oh, will you help us, sir? 
Help us, just now and it may not be too late!” 

“Where is this home you speak of?” 

“Not a stone’s throw from here.” 

“Ts it possible, in this neighborhood, that hu- 
man beings can starve?” 

“Yes. I can’t find work. I’ve been sick 
in a hospital for three months. I’ve no fit 
clothes for this weather. We have ayoung babe 
anda child of two years. I’ve pawned almost 
all our household goods. I can’t pay any rent 
for our garret, just the one room where we live.” 

“T’ll go with you,”’ said Tom, ‘‘and perhaps 
I can be of help to you.” 

In an old tenement house which ought to have 
been pulled down long before, away up on the 
top floor, over rickety stairs, crept the two men. 

“Q John, have you come?” “Papa! 
papa!’’ were the first sounds heard as the door 
was opened. A cold, bare room, with scanty 
furniture, no fire, a bed in one corner with pale, 
thin wife and baby in it, and a frail tot holding 
out little hands as if waiting for something the 
father might bring,—these were what Tom saw. 

“Deeds, not words,”’ said Tom, to himself, as 
he hurried off, taking the stairs in his own quick 
way, two or three steps at a time. Then he 
rushed into the nearest corner grocery and said 
to the astonished clerk behind the counter: 

“Put up a pound of tea, five pounds of sugar, 
two pounds of crackers, two pounds of butter, 
two quarts of milk, two loaves of bread, a peck 
of potatoes, two pounds of beefsteak, a bag of 
coal, and a bag of wood!”’ 

It wasn’t long before the lad was going over 
those same bad stairs again, and the grocer’s 
boy was with him. 

Tom took off his overcoat and cap, started 
a fire in the rusty stove, put some potatoes on 
to boil, made tea, sliced and buttered bread, 
heated some milk, and saw that the tot had all 
the crackers and milk she could eat, and that 
the mother could sit up in bed and take a cup of 
tea. Then, telling the father to cook all the 
steak he could eat and keep a rousing fire going 
as long as he liked, Tom said ‘‘Good-bye,”’ and 
stated that some of his folks would call around 
in the morning, find work for the father down at 
their foundry, and have their own doctor call 
in and fix them all up in good shape. 

It came to pass just as Tom said it would. 
The mother and baby soon began to thrive; 
the little tot grew plump and rosy; the father’s 
face looked happy; two warm, sunny rooms 
sheltered the little family; there was plenty of 


food in the larder and plenty of work at the 
foundry. : 


“Our little Ned began it all,” said Uncle Tom, — 


“when he fed the hungry that winter’s day.” 


THE POSTMAN. 


THE postman tramps from morn till night ~ 
*“ In the sun or rain or sleet; 
He’s always whistling a merry tune 

As he passes down the street. 


I know the postman’s very glad 
When a letter comes for me; 

He’d like to linger and hear the news, 
But he must not stay, you see. 


And, when at last he homeward turns, 
As the light is growing dim, 
I hope that soon will the postman find 
That a letter’s come for him. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY’S FRESH AIR GIFT. 


BY ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN, 


OROTHY was very unhappy. Yes, she~ 


was almost angry as she rocked back and 
forth in her little white chair on the front 
porch. Isabelle, her favorite doll, was lying 
unnoticed on the floor, while her little owner’s 
eyes were full of tears and one very big one was 


just ready to drop. Just then grandpa came ~ 


around the corner of the house. He stopped 
very suddenly and looked at his little grand- 
daughter. 

“Why, Dotty Dimple!’ he said. Grandpa 
always called her Dotty Dimple, though her 
real name was Dorothy Howard Payne. ‘Why, 
Dotty Dimple!” he repeated, “what is the 
matter? I thought you and grandma were 
making candy this afternoon. Didn’t it turn 
out good? Come, climb up on grandpa’s knee 
and let him hear all about it.” 

The smiles were already beginning to come 
back to Dorothy’s face, for she and grandpa 
were very good friends and he ’most always knew 
how to help her. He had once mended her doll 
when no one else knew how to do it. 

So she climbed onto his knee and tried her 
best to explain. 

“You see, grandpa,” she began, “we had 
just started to make the candy when Frank 
Wilson came running into the kitchen and 
wanted grandma to come right over to his 
house, ’cause his mother was sick and no one was 
there but just he and the baby. Course he 
didn’t know what to do. Grandma had to go, 
and now we can’t make any candy and I won’t 
have any pennies to take to Children’s Band 
to-morrow, and, and’’— But here, the tears 
would come again, and grandpa had all he could 
do to quiet her. 

Dorothy was spending the summer with 
Grandpa and Grandma Payne in their cottage at 
the seashore. Since coming here, the minister 
who preached at the church near by had started 
a little missionary society for the children, and 
Dorothy had been one of the first to join. 
At their last meeting Elder Greene had asked 
each of the little girls to try to earn fifteen cents 
before the next Tuesday. It wouldn’t do for 
any one to give them the money, but they must 
really earn it. If they could earn three dollars, 
they would use the money to send a little city 
girl to the country for a whole week. 

Dorothy was very anxious to help, for her 
own home was in the city, and she knew how 
hot it was there in the summer. Grandma had 
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~ been very busy all the week, but Monday after- 


noon had been set apart as the time to make 


~~eandy, which Dorothy was to sell to some of her 


t 


‘friends for twenty cents a pound. She had 
hoped to sell as much as two pounds and had 
eagerly counted the days before Monday. 
‘Now the time had come and there was no one 
to help her make the candy. At the thought 
of haying to give it all up, she burst right out 
crying. 

“O grandpa!”’ she sobbed, ‘don’t you know 
how to make any candy at all? ’Most any 
kind would be better than nothing. Just some 
pep’ment drops would do.” 

But grandpa didn’t know how to make any 
find of candy at all, and he had to tell her so. 

“No, Dottie Dimple,” he said sadly, ‘grandpa 
isn’t much good at cooking; but, if you’ll stop 
crying and dry your eyes, he’ll give you a bright 
new silver dollar to carry to the Children’s 
Band. You can make some candy for him some 
other time. Won’t that do, girlie?” 

But Dorothy thought it wouldn’t-do at all. 


- She couldn’t take the money until she had earned 


it. So grandpa had to give it up, and he finally 
asked her if she didn’t want to pick a bunch 
of flowers and carry them to old Mrs. Lane 
who was sick and could not go out of doors. 
Dorothy got slowly down from her seat on 


_ grandpa’s knee and went to pick the flowers. 


_ because there was no one else in sight. 


heard some one calling. 


Then she started down the street. It was such 
a lovely day and the flowers were so pretty and 


_ sweet that she almost forgot about the candy, 


and then she began to trip gayly along. 

She had just reached the board walk that led 
to Mrs. Lane’s cottage, when she thought she 
She stopped and 
listened. Yes, somebody was calling, but they 
only said, ‘Little girl! Little girl!’’ Could they 
mean her? She looked again, and over on the 
porch of an old brown cottage was a queer- 
looking old man. Something must be the mat- 
ter, for he kept on calling. Dorothy was very 
much frightened, but she hurried bravely up 
the walk. Then she saw what the trouble was. 
The old man was a cripple, and his crutch had 
fallen to the ground just out of his reach. 

He lived all alone and had called to Dorothy 
She 


handed him his crutch, and, then, because he 


looked so lonesome, she gave him her bunch 
_ of flowers. And, somehow,—she never could tell 
how—she found herself sitting in a little old 
rocking-chair on the porch and telling the little 
old man all about grandpa and grandma and 
about the Children’s Band. Yes, she even told 
him about the candy that she couldn’t make. 
At last she got up to go, for it was getting 


- late and grandpa would be worried. The old 


man put his hand on her curly head, as she was 


- saying good-bye, and said: “‘ Well, well, little girl! 


‘I thank you very much for this little visit and 
for the flowers. People don’t come te see me 
very often. They call me a miser and say I 
am mean; but they shall see! they shall see!’ 

And Dorothy hurried home to ask grandpa 
what a miser was. The candy was forgotten. 
It was a very sober little girl who went to Elder 
Greene’s the next day, for grandma had been 
obliged to stay away all night, and she and 
grandpa had had to keep house. 

'. Elder Greene told the little girls all about the 
fresh air children and the work that was being 
done for them, and then passed around a little 
basket for them to drop their pennies into. 
How those pennies and nickles and dimes did 
jingle! Then he did the’strangest thing. Instead 

_ of counting the money, he asked Miss Dorothy 
Payne to come to the front of the room; and there, 
on the table, lay a large white envelope with her 
name on it. 

“Open it, Dorothy,” be said. She did, and 


this is what was written on a small slip of 
paper: 


My dear little friend,—Will you please drop the 
contents of this envelope into the collection basket 
as your share of money for the fresh air fund? 
You have earned it, too, for you have made an old 
miser ashamed of himself. And may God bless 
little Dottie Dimple. 

F Ever your friend, 

JAMES WALKER. 


And Dorothy dropped five shining five-dollar- 
gold pieces into the basket. 

It was a very happy little girl that hurried 
home to grandpa and grandma that night, and 
Elder Greene was a very happy pastor, for he, 
too, had received a letter from Mr. Walker, and 
the letter had brought tears to his eyes. Mr. 
Walker had not been inside of a church for many, 
many years, but he was coming next Sabbath 
and every Sabbath, if he were able. 

And, as Elder Greene, sitting at the desk in 
his study, worked on his next week’s sermon 
he repeated over and over again these words, 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 


BUILD NOW. 


Piuerim passing through the world, 
Here’s a proverb you should know, 

It will make your journey sweet,— 
“Build your heaven as you go.” 


Build it now of loving deeds, 
Grateful heart, and cheerful mind; 
Trusting, whatsoever comes, 
Some true good therein to find. 


Heaven begins by doing right, 
Not in some dim, distant star; 
Live to-day in saintly wise: 
Heaven’s about you where you are. 


Here and now the light may shine 
That on angel faces falls, 
And the lowest blocks be laid 
Of the alabaster walls. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FORERUNNERS OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


OUBTLESS a vague and indistinct idea 
of the horseless carriage has been in 
the mind of all civilized peoples. On 

one old Egyptian monument was found a rough 
carving of a vehicle which had for its motive 
power a repellent jet of steam. A few centuries 
later one of the Roman emperors had constructed 
a vehicle the propelling mechanism of which con- 
sisted of a system of springs and wheels. Slaves 
ran along by its side and wound up these springs 
from time to time. Sir Isaac Newton planned 
an automobile, but we cannot learn that it was 
ever constructed. 

That great mystic teacher, Swedenborg, wrote 
to his brother on one occasion that he was plan 
ning a harp that could be played with keys, a 
boat that could travel under water and destroy 
the enemy’s ships, and a vehicle that would run 
without horses at twenty miles per hour. More 
than a hundred years ago a French army officer 
by the name of Cugnot built a self-propelled 
vehicle which was used for a gun-carriage. It 
ran away and smashed itself against a stone 
wall. Later he built another, portions of which 
are still to be seen in a museum in Paris. In 
1830 some Englishmen built steam-propelled 
omnibuses carrying passengers for pay. 


HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


EARN to say kind and pleasant things 
whenever opportunity offers. Avoid 
fits of sulkiness and moods, and learn 

to deny yourself and give way to others, 
Beware of meddlers and tale-bearers, and 
never repeat things you hear that will do an- 
other an injustice. 
Study the characters of each of the house- 
hold and sympathize with all their troubles, 
however small. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEDDY. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


OLLY looked very sad. Her eyelids were 
red because she had been crying, and, 
when she said, ‘‘ He is such a good dog,” 

her voice shook. 

Aunt Mary looked very sad. Her eyelids 
were a little red because she was trying not to 
cry, and her voice was not quite steady when 
she said, “T know it, he is a good dog; but I’m 
afraid I can’t keep him.” : 

Teddy did not look sad. He lay on the 
ground in the warm sunlight. His red tongue 
was hanging out of his mouth, and he was blink- 
ing his brown eyes contentedly at Aunt Mary 
and Polly. 

“Get the little basket,” said Aunt Mary, 
“and you and Teddy can go and pick up some 
apples. I will bake them for supper. 

Polly and Teddy ran off quite happily to- 
gether, but Aunt Mary sighed. “I didn’t 
think I’d get so attached to a dog,” she said. 
“Tt is very hard to give him up, but I must do 
it. I have sent word for Mr. Otis to come and 
get him. Teddy is a good dog, but I don’t 
need him. Neighbors are within call, and, be- 
sides, I can’t really_afford to keep him.” 

That night before going to bed Polly went 
out to bid Teddy good-night. “You may not 
be here in the morning,” she sobbed. “O 
Teddy, I can’t have you go. You are the best 
dog I ever saw, and I love you. Good-bye.” 

Aunt Mary was very sorry to see Polly feel- 
ing so badly. “Don’t ery, dear,” she said. 
“Perhaps we can go and see Teddy some- 
times.””? And she talked of other things and 
told stories till Polly went to sleep. 

In the middle of the night Aunt Mary awoke 
and heard Teddy barking very loudly. She 
jumped up and looked out of the window. 
Teddy was pulling at his chain, trying to get 
away, and barking and barking. Then in the 
bright moonlight Aunt Mary saw what looked 
like a long-haired, bushy-tailed dog, but in a 
minute she knew that it was a fox. She ran 
downstairs and*out to where Teddy was. She 
unsnapped the chain from his collar, and he 
bounded away after the fox. 

The next morning when Polly came to break- 
fast, Aunt Mary gave her a postal-card to read. 
“T am going to send this as soon as the carrier 
comes,’’ she said. 

Polly took it and read: 

“Mr. Otis,—Don’t come after Teddy. I 
have decided to keep him.” 

Polly looked up, her face bright and smiling. 
“Oh, I’m so glad!” 

Then Aunt Mary told her about the fox. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Teddy, that fox could 
have taken all my hens; for I had forgotten to 
shut the door. There are fifty hens, so I guess 
Teddy has earned his living for quite a while. 
He can live here as long as he wants to.” 

They went out to look at Teddy, and this, 
time Aunt Mary, Polly, and Teddy all looked 
smiling and happy. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


E can choose to look at the bright side 
of things or at the dark. We can 
follow good and eschew evil thoughts. 

The world will be to each one of us very much 
what we make it. The cheerful are its real 
possessors, for the world belongs to those who 
enjoy it. 

Samuel Smiles. 


ON THINKING GLAD. 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You’ll escape the stress of night, 

Worry gone completely. 
Get the habit, looking for 

Sunbeams pirouetting, 
Tapping gayly at your door— 

Surest cure for fretting. 


Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 

E’en above a prison wall 
Song-birds are a-flying. 

Wherefore hearken to the song, 
Never mind the prison, 

And you’ll find your soul erelong 
Unto freedom risen. 


JoHN Kenprick Banas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHEN THE FLEET CAME, 


BY NELLIE JOSEPHINE AMES. 


ONALD and Marjorie, whose home had 
always been in the Middle West, had 
never seen the ocean until they came to 

Santa Barbara, nor a boat larger than the 
row-boats and little yachts on the river near 
their grandfather’s farm. 

When they heard that the Atlantic Fleet 
was to stop in the harbor, on its way around 
the world, they were so excited they could 
hardly think or talk about anything else. 

Donald traced the course of the vessels on 
the map, and read everything he could find 
about the ports they touched. He cut out 
pictures of war boats, and pasted them in a 
book, then wrote their names and what he could 
learn about them beneath the pictures. 

Rear-Admiral Evans was Donald’s hero, and 
he was greatly disappointed that the famous 
naval commander could not be in Santa Bar- 
bara with his ships. 

Marjorie tried to listen while her brother 
read and explained about the things which in- 
terested him; but her thoughts would stray 
to the wonderful things that were going to hap- 
pen when the Big White Squadron came, and the 
pretty new dress she was going to have to wear. 

They lived in a little bungalow up in the 
foothills, overlooking the bay; and, long before 
it was time for the boats to arrive, the children 
were out on the porch looking for them. 

Finally, Donald saw four white specks, way 
out, with a thin trail of pale gray smoke hang- 
ing over them. At first he was not sure what 
. the specks were, they were so small; but, when 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth came in 
sight, he knew it was the boats. 


{ 


NAPOLEON AND THE SPHINX-—J. L. GrERomME. 


He jumped down from the porch rail, and 
ran in to get the flags and tell the others that 
the ships were coming. 

The white spots grew larger and whiter: 
they were coming very fast, and soon the chil- 
dren could count them all. 

As the boats passed into the channel, they 
strung out, single file, then, after manceuvring 
a little, fell into line and swung into the harbor 
four abreast,—sixteen big, white warships. 

The whistles on the little steamers in the 
harbor began to blow, and all the bells down 
town began to ring, and Donald and Mar- 
jorie could hear the people cheering in the streets 
below. 

Donald wanted to shout and hurrah, but 
something came into his throat and choked 
him and brought the tears into his eyes, 

Marjorie had kept her flag waving; but Don- 
ald had forgotten his, and it hung limply in 
his hand, When the bells at the old Mission, 
near the bungalow, rang out, he felt the lump 
give way, and he just had to shout. 

“Ffurrah!’’? he cried, and Marjorie shouted 
with him. “Hurrah! Three cheers for the 
United States Navy!” Then they gave “Three 
cheers for the Atlantic Fleet; three cheers for the 
Jackies; and three for Fighting Bob!” 

Until sunset, the children watched the boats 
as they lay at anchor. They saw the little 
boats running to and fro between the ships and 
the shore, and the launch which took the mayor 
out to the flagship to greet the commanding 
admiral, and extend him the greetings of the 
people. 

Soon after dusk the flagship began to sig- 
nal. In a moment the searchlights were turned 
on, and the long, slender ribbons of light spread 
across thesky. In an instant flaming streamers 
shot out from the other boats, and the heavens 
were ablaze with a brilliant lattice-work of shift- 
ing, circling lights. 

Donald and Marjorie thought that they had 
never seen anything so beautiful before; but 
when, just as the clock struck eight, the outline 
of the big ships flashed out in a flame of light, 
they held their breaths with wonder. 

After a time the searchlights stopped, and the 
illuminated war vessels stood out bold and 
motionless, sixteen ships of gold against a 
background of dark blue sky, 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


Marruew the Gospel of the Publican!— 

The man that made his notes, and kept accounts, 
And balanced proofs of ancient prophecy; 

The officer of cold, rapacious Rome 

That found a better kingdom and its laws, 


And heard its charter published on the mount | 


Or by the sea or in the city streets, 
And wrote it down in orderly array,— 
Matthew, the Gospel of the Mouth of Jesus. 


And Mark, the eager Gospel of the Youth!— 
Fresh from old Peter’s ready, salty lips, 

And leaping lightly through a rapid course; 
The startled record of the miracles, 

Of opened eyes and dead restored to life, 
And ears unstopped, and water walked upon, 
And lepers cleansed, and cripples made to run, 
And frantic maniacs calmed to sanity,— 

Swift Mark, the Gospel of the Hand of Jesus. _ 
Luke, the Physician’s Gospel!—comforting, 
Gracious and tender; laying gentle touch 

Upon the festering anguish of the world, 

Our poverty and misery and sin; 

It binds the gaping wounds of wretched men, 
Pouring in oil and wine; its ministries 

Halt at no bounds of nation or of race, 

But offer healing to a world diseased,— 

Kind Luke, the Gospel of the Heart of Jesus. 


And John, the Gospel of the Best Beloved !— 

Of him who leaned upon the breast of Jesus, 

And heard his whisperings and knew his 
thoughts; 

The Gospel of the Vision, piercing far 

To time’s beginning with the Son of Man, 

And deep into the blackness of the world, 

And high into the mysteries of heaven, 

And finding everywhere the Father’s love,— 

Ah, John, the Gospel of the Soul of Jesus. é 


Amos R. WELLS. 


HE dollar you put into the church col- 
lection sometimes proves a better in- 
vestment than the many you put into 

real estate. It is simply a question of where 
you want your investment, and what you want 
in the way of interest, 
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STAY-AT-HOME BIRDS. 


cs E are apt to imagine,” declares a 
W naturalist, “that because birds can 
fly they. arein the habit of doing 
what we should if we had wings; namely, take 
long journeys and see the world. As a matter 
of fact, the average bird seldom travels any great 
distance from any place where it can find its 
food. It is firmly attached to its native haunts, 
and never cares to fly far from home. In some 
parts of the world birds are found inhabiting 
localities to which they limit themselves as 
exclusively as though they had no power of 
flight. They find all the food they need in 
those particular regions, and ‘there is nothing 
to tempt them to visit other districts, even 
those comparatively near at hand. There are 
probably thousands of town birds—sparrows 
and pigeons—which pass their whole lives 
amongst the chimney-pots, quite indifferent 
to the charms of the country. The birds of 
passage are practically the only birds that 
habitually travel.” Young Days, 


LITTLE SUNBEAM, 


WHENCcE and whither, dancing by, 
Little sunbeam? 

Tarry a moment! Can you? Try! 

Let us be comrades—you and I— 

Bring me a message out of the sky, 
Little sunbeam! 


What is your secret? Whisper it, pray— 
Little sunbeam! 
Are you ever smiling and merry and gay? 
When folks are frowning and hopes grow gray, 
Never do you steal sadly away, 
; Little sunbeam! 


Tears are so many and smiles so few, 
Little sunbeam! 

Here is a work for us both to do: 

Bringing to mortals of heaven’s own blue, 

Making the dreary earth blossom anew, 
Little sunbeam! 


Chase all the shadows out of my brain, 
+ Little sunbeam! 
Sorrow and solitude, worry and pain, 
Deeds that are selfish, dreams that are vain, 
Make me a child of the morning again, 
Little sunbeam! 
Success. 
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COCOANUT TREES. 


BY ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


N the little island where I live, far out in 
the Pacific Ocean, people do not use the 
titles “Mr.” and ‘‘Mrs.”’ Instead, they 

use the words ‘‘man” and “woman,” but place 
them after the names. Thus two of my neigh- 
bors are called Cocoanut Tree Man and Cocoa- 
nut Tree Woman. 

These may seem to you queer names; but 
they are very good names for persons in these 
South Sea Islands, because cocoanut trees are 
much prized here. 

Cocoanut Tree Man and his wife wonder how 
people live in your country, where cocoanuts 
do not grow. They think I did. wisely to leave 
such a place. They ask what we used to eat 
there when the breadfruit trees did not bear. 
And they ask what we drank when the brooks 
were dried up, if we had no green cocoanuts, 
with their cool, delicious beverage. 

And what did we build our houses of, they ask, 
without cocoanut leaves? And what did we use 
for torches when we went fishing at night? 
And how could we get along without cocoanut- 
leaf baskets? Brooms, too, made from the 
smaller ribs of these leaves, seem to the people 
here quite essential to tidiness. 

Moreover, our neighbors think we must have 
had much trouble getting fuel, if there were 
no cocoanut husks and shells to burn. And 
how could we scour our big wooden food bowl 
without a piece of cocoanut husk? ° And what 
did we use for cups, they inquire, in place of 
cocoanut shells? 

Cocoanut Tree Man has a canoe hewed from 
a cocoanut log; and the sail for it is made of 
a clothlike fibre that bound the bases of the 
great leaves to the trunk of the tree. 

There are no cows on this island. The 
islanders never saw so large an animal as a cow. 
The only milk they have is that squeezed from 
grated cocoanut. They do not eat the meat 
of ripe nuts, as that of green nuts is softer and 
better. 

The young leaves in the tip-top of the trees, 
are good to eat. We call them cocoanut cab- 
bage, because they taste somewhat like cab- 
bage. We cannot get them except when a tree 
is blown down. The people value their trees 
too much to cut one down. 

When a cocoanut is ripe, it falls to the 
ground. We have to beware lest we get a 
thump on the head from one as it falls. One 
strikes heavily after falling fifty feet. So does 
a leaf, for its stem is as broad as you can span. 
A cocoanut will sprout without being planted, 
and I have had nuts with little trees growing 
from them four feet tall. 


It is by no means necessary to understand 
things to speak confidently about them. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 


E only ought to be content with making 
as much progress as we can, being 
glad to do what we can to-day, 

waiting for to-morrow to give us some better 
opportunity. 


IIo 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOLLY BERRIES. 


BY C. LEONA DALRYMPLE. 


Pari IT. 


UT the little pine needle was not to be 
comforted. She mourned and mourned 
until the Evergreen Princess herself 

came to remonstrate with her grief-stricken sub- 
ject. The little pine needle felt sure she would 
be much happier if she could only do something 
to atone for her deed, something to please 
Kriss Kringle. When the Evergreen Princess 
departed, she whispered a plan that greatly 
cheered and comforted the little mourner. 

Her plan was really very simple and well cal- 
culated to please Kriss Kringle, who loved 
everything pretty. She easily found his trail, 
—it was plainly marked by tiny crimson spots, 
—and, wherever she found a drop of blood, she 
waved her wand, and lo! a cluster of red berries 
sprang up in its place. Presently every drop 
of blood was replaced by the crimson berries, 
and the Evergreen Princess called them Holly 
Berries—why I can’t say. There was only one 
undesirable feature of their growth, and that 
the Princess could not prevent. Each holly 
leaf bore tiny spikes like the tip of the pine 

needle that had done the mischief. ‘These tiny 
' spikes were sharp and ready to prick the un- 
wary person just as the pine needle pricked 
Kriss Kringle. 

Back at the castle Kriss Kringle’s foot was 
sufficiently recovered to warrant his speedy re- 
turn home, and, drawing on North Wind’s 
winged shoes, he bravely started back the way 
he had come, Clusters of beautiful crimson 
berries greeted him along the way; and, un- 
mindful of North Wind’s advice, he descended 
and gathered great armfuls. My! my! but 
they would be pretty on a Christmas tree! They 
must be something new! More crimson berries 
and still more! Kriss Kringle stripped off his 
winged shoes and trudged joyfully through the 
forest, gathering a spray here and a spray 
there, admiring their vivid beauty and plan- 
ning to return with his chariot, if he ever re- 
covered it, and fill it to the brim. The Ever- 
green Princess, watching from the top of a 
near-by tree, smiled as she pictured the delight 
of the pine needle when Kriss Kringle should 
pass her tree with his arms laden with holly. 

A great crackling noise just ahead started 
Kriss Kringle as he leaned over to pick another 
spray. Hvidently some one else was gathering 
these pretty berries, too. He tiptoed through 
a heavy clump of pine trees, and there before 
his very eyes stood—well, you’d never guess, 
so I'll tell you—his chariot and reindeer, if 
you please, and a short distance away an old 
withered woman was muttering to herself as 
she, too, gathered the crimson berries. 

It was the old witch who snips the snow- 
flakes from their bushes in the sky. You 
know that task was imposed upon her by King 
Winter as punishment for a terrible thing she 
once did, and she hates the task more and more 
each time she does it. She had stolen Kriss 
Kringle’s reindeer to prevent him from present- 
ing his petition for snow, thereby saving her the 
trouble of clipping the snowflakes off on Christ- 
mas Day. She had kept the reindeer as long 
as she dared, but, when King Winter’s spies 
began to scurry around, hunting for them, she 
grew afraid and was even now hurrying to re- 
turn them in Kriss Kringle’s absence, so that 
she might not be suspected. Curiosity over 
this new berry had led to her detection. She 
knew all the herbs and berries the world over, 
for she used them in brewing strange magic 


potions. These crimson holly berries were 
new and unfamiliar, and perforce she must 
stop to gather a few to use to-morrow in some 
new draught. 

Kriss Kringle jumped into his chariot and 
spoke to the reindeer, thereby frightening the 
old witch so that, when she turned, a holly thorn, 
grasped awkwardly in her skinny hand, pierced 
the skin and made her hand bleed profusely. 
When she saw Kriss Kringle, she flew off through 
the air, screaming furiously. 

Kriss Kringle smiled grimly. There were 
plenty of ways to punish her, he thought, as he 
gathered great armfuls of holly and stowed it 
away in his chariot to use Christmas Eve. 

As he passed the pine tree into whose top he 
had so clumsily tumbled but a few days since, 
the Evergreen Princess stepped forth from its 
branches and told him the story of the berries 
and the grief of the little pine needle. 


“My! my! my!” he said, touched by her 
story. ‘Why, it’s a mighty good thing it hap- 
pened, If I hadn’t hurt my heel, we wouldn’t 


have these lovely berries; and, if we hadn’t had 
these berries to tempt that old witch, I might 
never have found out who stole my reindeer!” 
and the little pine needle, scarcely a yard away, 
swayed back and forth in joy. 

“Any way,” continued Kriss Kringle, “I 
need a new pine needle to do my sewing with, 
and I think this one you’ve been telling me about 
would be just the one for me.” 

And so the little pine needle who pricked the 
heel of the Christmas saint went to Northland 
with him, and the very first thing she helped 
sew together was a certain rent in the heel of 
one of North Wind’s shoes. 

As for the old witch, well, King Winter was 
furious when he heard that she was the thief. 
He ordered snowstorm after snowstorm to 
punish her, and on Christmas Day another so 
heavy and long that we would have called it a 
blizzard. The old witch worked all night and 
all day, growling and grumbling, for she hated 
to work; but King Winter was relentless. 
North Wind, too, took a hand in the affair, and 
blew the snowflakes back to their bushes when- 
ever he got a chance, thereby doubling her 
work. At the end of that storm I’ll wager that 
malicious old woman regretted her sinful act. 

That Christmas morning every child found 
his Christmas tree decked with sprays of red 
holly berries. Soon mortals discovered that 
the holly berry was plentiful in the winter 
time; and, remembering that Kriss Kringle had 
used it, they, too, decorated their houses with it 
at Christmas. And, since the holly had its 
origin in a chain of circumstances in which 
Kriss Kringle, the Evergreen Princess, and the 
pine needle of a Christmas tree were closely 
associated, it is only proper and fitting that it 
should be a Christmas berry. Before I finish 
I want to tell you one more secret. Lots of 
the toys that Kriss Kringle takes to the children 
on Christmas Eve are sewn with that very pine 
needle I’ve been telling you about. 


The End. 


CAN never be alone in the world, for the 
world itself is the presence of God to my 
mind and heart. Wherever 1 turn my 

feet, wherever I turn my thought, I encounter the 
besetting God. The morning comes. He floods 
me with His light: in the evening the heavens 
are all eyes, through which He gazes as a pity- 
ing Father on His child. Every process in 
nature is the going forth of the Everlasting on 
His messages of love, and every event in my 
experience is a message of love fulfilled in me. 


F. H. Hever, 


THERE’S SOMETHING DOING, 


THERE’S something doing, I tell you, 
There’s something doing, I know; 

There’s something mysterious doing 
Around me, above, and below, 


In shady places lingers 

The snow on heath and hill; 
The rills that gayly rippled 

In June are frozen still. 


There’s not a blade of verdure, 
The shrubs and trees are bare, 
And vestiges of winter 
Are lurking everywhere, 


And yet a million voices, 
I hear them whisper low, 

As though they knew a secret; 
There’s something doing, I know. 


It makes my heart beat faster, 
It makes me hum-and sing; 

For these mysterious voices 
Are harbingers of spring. 


Artuur B. RuINow. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY L, EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


OULD it not seem strange to remember 

a grandfather who was a soldier in 

the Revolution, and to have for one’s 

father a soldier in the War of 1812, and to re- 
member yourself a very little about that war? 

Yet this is true of a lady in the State of Ohio 
—name and address I withhold—whose century 
birthday was observed October, 1904. She 
was able to go to City Hall on this anniversary 
occasion, her one hundreth birthday, and 
greet the children of the public school as they 
passed in line before her, to receive congratu- 
lations and listen to addresses of friends. And, 
best of all, she has preserved through the years 
undimmed the faith of childhood, therefore 
she still possesses the “(dew of youth.” 

In days when she was young not a steam car 
was known, nor a steam liner between Europe 
and America; and the telegraph and telephone 
were quietly sleeping. Travelling was mainly 
on horseback and a-foot, although stage-coaches 
were run and canal boats operated. A person 
who made the journey from Ohio to New York 
was looked upon as quite a traveller. 

Farms were large and farm-houses far sepa- 
rated. No machinery had been invented to 
help the farmer. He would bind stout leather 
pads upon his knees and, walking or crawling 
upon them, cut his harvests; and five men could 
only mow ten acres in a day. 

The only means of heating houses was the 
open fire, built in the big fireplace, which was 
always large and roomy. A bench was set 
along one side where children could sit stormy 
days and winter evenmgs parching corn, con- 
ning lessons from Webster’s spelling-book, and 
the girls often knitting “stints.” 

At one side of the fireplace, as a rule, stood 
the dye pot. This was an important factor in 
every household in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, for here was the yarn dyed 
from which their stockings and mittens were 
knitted. This yarn was first spun upon the 
great spinning-wheel, which was always seen in 
one corner of the big kitchen, the family living- 
room. 

The dye pot stood in the very warmest spot 
where fire did not actually burn, and it was not 


unusual to invite a neighbor to this.seat, should 


eel ~~ 


’ 
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he call on a winter’s day, or a wayfarer be- 
numbed with cold. The dye pot was in truth 
a cosey seat. 

After the wool was spun and dyed it was 
knit into long, strong, warm stockings: I sup- 
pose one pair would outwear four of the present, 
and mittens also. None but home made in 
those days, for the knitting-machine was 
shining needles and the human hand. 

Finer yarn, from which the girls’ dresses and 
boys’ coats and trousers were woven, was also 
spun upon the great wheel. No young woman’s 
training was complete without practical knowl- 
edge of spinning, and every matron and maid in 
the land was expected to be well drilled in this 
household industry. And I doubt not but the 
boys ofttimes took a turn at the old wheel 
accomplishing well. 

We read of Martha Washington and her 
maids busy with “stints”? of spinning, and of 
Martha industriously knitting stockings for 
the soldiers. A “stint” is a given amount of 
work to do in a given time. The girls were 
given stints in spinning and in knitting, and 


the mother often spoke of her own stint which. 


was set by herself. Early the small, nimble 
fingers learned the touch of yarn and needles. 

The dame school was the kindergarten 
where lads and lasses one hundred years ago 
took first lessons in education. It was taught 
in the friendly kitchen of some widow or spinster 
(an unmarried lady) whose knowledge of read- 
ing and writing was superior to most of the 
people about her. And sampler stitches were 
taught, too. This was the beginning of plain 
embroidery. Almost every little miss did 
sampler work, and later marked her own bed 
and table linen with plain initials or name 
entire in neat, dainty stitch. 

The “dresser”? was a comfortable adjunct of 
the kitchen at this time. Here were seen 
pewter plates and porringers shining with pris- 
tine brightness, for seldom did the old-time 
housekeeper allow her dresser dishes to grow 
dingy. Pitchers and bowls and occasionally 
a bit of china might be seen, although among 
people well to do enough for fine ware like 
china a far-away cupboard in the front room 
of the house received it. 

But the “dresser”? held much of the ware in 
daily use, and it was in handling this back and 
forth that the little maiden took first lessons in 
“doing dishes’”’ and keeping pantry tidy. The 
practical side was earnest one hundred years 
ago. 

It is very little children of the present can 
tell of those of the far-away past. Of one thing 
they may be very sure, their sense of joy and 
pleasure, of pain and sorrow, was in no way 
unlike their own. 

And this fact remains. The simple faith of 
each child to-day, his love of truth and good- 
ness, his clear-shining honesty and trust for 
the future, may be his down to old age, even to 
one hundred years, should the physical body 
last that length of time. And, when the story 
of such a life is told, nothing better will be said 
than “he still keeps the dew of youth,”—the 
faith of childhood. 


THE HOWLERY GROWLERY ROOM. 


Tux. Howlery Growlery room is to let, 
Its windows are open wide; 

And the children are all on the sunny lawn, 
And not a soul inside. : 


The Howlery Growlery room is to let, 
The summer has come to stay; 

There’s no time to scold and no time to fret; 
It’s such beautiful weather to play. 


So the Howlery Growlery room is to let, 
It’s empty and swept and clean; 
But nobody’ll rent it, be sure of that, 
So long as the grass is green. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUEER INCIDENT. 


BY DORIS. 


RETIRED naval officer gave the follow- 
ing narrative at a dinner: 

It was in the fall of 18— that the ship 
to which I was attached was cruising in the 
Mediterranean, touching at all the ports from 
Gibraltar up the coast of Spain, visiting Malaga, 
Carthagena, Barcelona, and other ports, and 
finally arriving on the Syrian coast, where we 
anchored off Jaffa, which, as you know, is the 
seaport of Jerusalem. 

On a previous visit there we had visited its 
many places of interest,—the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the wailing place of the Jews, tomb 
of the Kings, and from Jerusalem went down 
into the Valley of Jehoshaphat where is situated 
the Garden of Gethsemane, then up the Mount 
of Olives to the Church of Mary, and many other 
places in the Holy City of intense interest to us. 

All this we had seen on a previous visit, so 
that at this time we proposed to take a ride on 
horseback merely from Jaffa to Ramleh. 

Jaffa is a walled city, with gates that are closed 
at night and not-opened until morning, but the 
city itself is of no particular interest, and is about 
fifty miles from Jerusalem. About two miles 
the other side of Jaffa there was a German Colony 
where we got our horses. Mine was a horse I 
had particularly admired, and standing sixteen 
hands. I had often wished to ride him, and it 
was with great pleasure I mounted him. 

We started out and rode along for some time 
very quietly. ‘There were five of us in the party, 
and we rode in company, chatting pleasantly 
together. 

At length we started on our return and, when 
within two or three miles of Jaffa, I proposed we 
should take a spurt home. 

The road was a gentle incline; and, when we got 
to the highest ground, my horse took the matter 
into his own hands and was off like the wind 
and entirely beyond my control. He was sim- 
ply running away. 

I left the party far behind, who spurred up, 
hoping to be of some help to me, but it was use- 
less. I was soon carried beyond their view. 

Now at some distance ahead I saw a number 
of donkeys loaded with grass panniers of earth, 
and driven by two Arabs. They formed a line 
across the street, completely blocking the way. 
I knew that the only way to get by was to jump 
over them, and, as they did not attempt to open 
a path for me, I just rested my toes in the stir- 
rups, and prepared to raise my horse for the 
leap; but I was too near them, and, instead of 
going over, the horse struck one of the donkeys 
violently, turning him completely round, and 
breaking his neck, while I shot off into the sand 
with such force that my breath was gone for 
the moment, and I was unconscious. 

I must have lain there some time before my 
party came up. 

In the mean time, the horse, after killing the 
donkey, continued his mad gallop home, and, 
when I gaspingly came to my senses, it was to 
see the owner of the horse standing with the 
others about me. The animal had returned 
to the stable, and his master, alarmed for fear 
of an accident, had ridden him back to see what 
had become of me. 

When I seemed fully recovered, the Arabs 
demanded payment for the donkey which was 


killed; but I refused, telling them they should 
not have blocked the road. 

It was late in the afternoon, so we concluded 
we would not return to the ship that night, 
but remain at the hotel until morning. 

After breakfast, on our way down to the 
launch which was to take us off to the ship, 
we noticed the donkey lying beside the road, 
minus his hide, and presume it was of some 
value to its owner. 

So ended a ride long to be remembered, for 
the feeling of dismay I experienced when I saw 
the road blockaded, and knew not how to escape 
without accident, I shall not soon forget. 
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AT SHADOW TIME. 


ce ” 


BY JAC’ LOWELL. 


To-NniguT just when the sun 
Climbed down the hill to bed, 
Before folks’ work was done 
Or Roland’s bossy fed, 

The dark came down and down 
From somewhere in the sky, 
And put its great black gown 
On all things low or high. 


It hid the clouds and stars, 
And then the hemlock hill, 
And then the pasture bars; 
And soon it seemed to fill 
All out-of-doors, and so 

I had to stop my play 

And in to mother go 

Where all was bright as day. 


And now beside the pane 
That faces to the street 

I stand and hear the rain,— 
I love to hear it beat! 

And all the time I| hark 

I think how queer ’twould be 
Away out in the dark, 

Alone with just but me! 


From Childhood’s Heart (unpublished), 


WHY I ATTEND CHURCH RAINY 
SUNDAYS. 


HE following is clipped from the Calendar 
of the New York Avenue Church, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“1. Because the Fourth Commandment does 
not except the rainy Sabbath. 

“2. Because I insist on the minister being 
there, whose contract is no more binding than 
mine. 

“3. Because I may miss exactly the sermon 
or prayer I need. 

“4, Because my presence helps more on 
rainy than on bright days. 

“5. Because the rain did not keep me from the 
tea last Monday, nor the reception last Tuesday, 
nor the dinner last Wednesday, nor the party 
last Thursday, nor the concert last Friday, nor 
the ball game last Saturday, nor the store any 
day in the week. 

“6. Because an example which cannot stand 
a little wetting is of little account. 

“7, Because my faith should not be a matter 
of thermometers. 

“8. Because the man who fears the rain will 
soon fear the cloud, and he who fears the cloud 
will soon fear the sky, and he who fears the sky 
will soon fear the daylight itself as reason for 
neglecting the church. 

“9. Because my real excuse must be to 
Him of the Lord’s Day.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A LETTER, many days on its way, came to 
the Editor from Melbourne, Australia, and in 
it was a request for pictures, to be used 
in teaching children. The writer believed in 
this way of interesting the young, and applied 
to the right source, for the Editor has prepared 
and published several hundred pictures, mostly 
on religious subjects. The pictorial method 
is quite a “rage” just now. Our daily news- 
papers have gone too far. But within sensible 
bounds nothing is better as a help to informa- 
tion, as a fastener of attention, as a source of 
pleasure. 

Take the illustrations in this number of 
Every Other Sunday. On the first page is a 
charming one, where a noted artist has painted 
himself and his little daughter. It is a fine 
picture in itself, but how much it suggests! 
We wonder how it was done; we get curious 
about the artist; we think of other artists; 
we call up memories of other children, and 
thus through the eyes we get suggestions many, 
all good for thoughts and feelings. 

The next one is partly historical, showing 
the great Napoleon facing the ancient Sphinx, 
on the sands of Egypt. What is he thinking? 
Then we look up the facts about the huge, 
solemn head, and try to find out what it means, 
and when it was placed there. 

Along that path of search we come on ever 
so many interesting facts, events, characters, 
all of which go into our treasure house of mem- 
ory. In the third picture we are carried far 
from Egypt, to the busy streets of London. If 
we are inclined, how much the scene may 
mean tous! If not inclined, there is at least some 
attraction in the polite begging of the boy and 
in the dressy indifference of the lady. But the 
sight of the sweeper brings up London life, 
Dickens, ’buses, roar, and shouts. 

The right use of pictures! It is a great 
subject to-day, for they are helpers to the 
lecturer, aids to the scientist, records of travels, 
catastrophes, and experiments. They orna- 
ment, enrich, explain, enforce, and delight. The 
Editor urges only one point,—use them wisely. 
Use good pictures; not too many, but excel- 
lent ones. Do not view them as ends, but 
means: preserve them for continued profit and 
pleasure. 


BEHIND THE WINDOW. 


Eacu man is the window 
Through which his soul must see 
The world about him, every day; 
And, if his window be 
Cobwebbed with doubt or stained with sin, 
Or if its glass be blue, 
He sees a bad, unhappy world— 
But will the sight be true? 


Each man has the power 
To keep his window clear, 
To polish it until it shines; 
And lo! how bright appear 
The daily sights, the daily joys, 
That greet his outward view! 
He sees a good and hopeful world— 
And what he sees is true! 


Priscitta LEONARD. 


THE DOG AND HIS CHUM. 


VERY ordinary-looking farm horse, har- 
nessed to an old wagon, stood by the 
curb; and on the board that served 

for a seat lay a small dog of such mixed blood 
that no guess could be made as to his breed. 


As a delivery wagon passed on the opposite 
side of the street, a large red apple fell off. 
Before it stopped rolling, the dog bounded 
across the street, picked it up with his teeth, 
and, with tail wagging, rushed back to the horse, 
in front of which he stood up on his hind legs, 
while the apple was taken from his mouth. 
As the horse munched the apple, he made the 
peculiar little noise that horses make when 
petted, and doggie replied with throaty little 
barks which plainly told what a pleasure it had 
been to go after that apple. Then he went 
back to his place on the wagon-seat.—Y outh’s 
Companion. 


NAILING IT 


NCE, when I was a little schoolgirl, a 
visitor said something in a speech he 
made to us which I shall never forget. 

“Suppose,”’ said he, “you were building a house, 
and, instead of putting the shingles and weather- 
boards on with nails, you fastened them in 
place with tacks. It would be a foolish way 
to work, would it not? For the first high wind 
would send them flying off in all directions. 
None of you would do so silly a thing as that 
Iam sure. But how are you doing your school 
work day by day? Are you just tacking the 
lessons on, so they will stay long enough for 
the recitation and then drop off your memory, 
or are you nailing them fast, so that they will 
stay on for life and become a good, sound part 
of your education ?”’ 


FAST. 


King’s Own. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 5, 4, 7, is a meat. 
My 11, 12, 8, 12, 14, is a punctuation. 
My 2, 12, 4, 3, is a male animal. 
My 1, 2, 12, is a city in Finland. 
My 6, 3, 12, 7, 1, is an odor. 
My 13, 9, 7, 2, is a part of a tree. 
My 8, 9, 12, 10, is a beast. 
My whole is a great and good man. 
BrrtHa Hatau. 


/ 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I amu composed of 21 letters. « 
My 14, 12, is an indefinite article. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is one. 
My 6, 8, a 9, disappoints some people. 
My 4, 5, 6, is sometimes put on roofs. 
My 10, 11, 12, is an astronomical body. 
My 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, is a good place for 
children, 
My 17, 14, 12, 13, 15, children love. 
My whole is an organized body. 
AuicE M, JoLLIEMore. 


GREAT SOURCES. 
(With jumbled answers.) 


Or (1) The best religion: hitfarimfa. 
(2) The best philosophy: felidogoa. 
(3) The best law: oncecnecisrelcaa. 
(4) The best policy: yesnoth. 
AuicrE E. Diamonp. 


“SQUARE WORD. 
1. A METAL. 
2. Something cold. 
3. Used in catching fish. 
Dororny S. Hancuerr, 


CONUNDRUM. 


Wuicu seven of the United States might be in- 
vited to join a girls’ club? 
EB.) D: 8; 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12, 


Entema XVII.—Every Other Sunday. 
Enigma XVIII.—Islands in Casco Bay. 


Diamonp PuzziE.— 


Cc 
THE ' 
CHILD 
ELL 
D 
MetacraM.—1l. Dane. 2. Jane. 3. Lane. 4. 
Cane. 5, Bane. 6. Vane. 7. Mane. 


CHARADE.— Washington. 


Answers to puzzles printed in the Letter-Box — 


have been received from Dorothy Castleden, 
Moosomin, Saskatchewan, Canada; Rebecca Pick- 


ering, Salem, Mass.; Ethel Hyde Clarke, Montreal, — 
Canada, John M., Shirley, Franklin, N.H.; Pansy — 


M. Wood, Wilton, NE; ; Alice E. Diamond, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


TENNYSON. 


1. WueEw does the centennial of Tennyson’s 
birth occur? 

2. When and where did he die? Where was 
he buried? 

3. What official position did he hold? Who 
was his immediate predecessor? 

4, Name three of his nearest friends. ‘ 

5. What rank was conferred on him by 
Parliament? 

6. What was the name of Tennyson’s friend, 
whose life and death caused the poet to write, 
“Tn Memoriam’’? 


7. Name three of his best-known-and best- — 


liked poems. 


Answers : 
To questions published February 14, 1909. 


1. Born, Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
February 22, 1732. Died, Mount Vernon, 
December 14, 1799. 

2. That of a surveyor. 

3. French and Indian War. 

4. Commander-in-chief of the American 
forces. Appointed by Second Continental Con- 
gress. 

5. He was the presiding officer. 

6. In New York City, April 30, 1789. In 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. His Farewell Address issued September 
19, 1796. 

8. Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, having 
been bought by that Sera for $200,000 
in 1858. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEPKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
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